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REPORTS. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeni.Andischen Gesellschaft. 1 
Vol. XLV. 

Pp- 1-35- I n Nepal there are about thirty living non-Aryan dialects, most 
of which have been largely influenced by the culture and language of the ruling 
Indian dynasties. Chief among these dialects is the Newari, calling itself 
justly Nepalabhakha or ' dialect of Nepal' ; for, unlike the Denwar, Pahi and 
other tongues spoken in the country of the Himalaya, it has developed into a 
literary language. It shows all the advantages derived from the influence of 
the foreign, highly-cultured language and literature of the Sanskrit nation, 
viz. an enlargement of its thesaurus by concrete and abstract ideas and con- 
ceptions not met with among uncivilized people, and, as a natural result, a 
greater facility of expression. Its main shortcoming is an over-great depen- 
dence upon the language of the representative of the higher culture. A. 
Conrady is working on a grammar of this language, and publishes, for the 
present, a short abstract of it, with specimens of the literature, based on a 
number of MSS written in the Newari language and consisting mostly of 
commentaries on Sanskrit texts. Of words borrowed from the Sanskrit, three 
distinct periods can be distinguished. The Newari belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese family of languages. 

Pp. 36-96. Seijid Mohammad Bey [ibn] 'Otman el Wanai Galal,one of the 
best representatives of modern Arabic poetry, was born Sept. 1829, in Kefr 
et-Tamma'in. He translated the fables of Lafontaine and other French works. 
As a result of his Moliere studies he published, in 1873 (1290 H.), an Arabic 
translation of Tartuffe, under the title of Es-sex Matluf. A second, revised 
edition appeared in 1890, together with translations of 'les femmes savantes,' 
'i'ecole des maris' and'l'ecole des femmes.' They present one of the best 
specimens, philological as well as literary, of the Arabic dialect of Modern 
Egypt. The scene has been skilfully shifted from France to Cairo and its 
surroundings. K. Vollers, introducing this poet to the readers of the ZDMG, 
prints in Latin transcription his famous Tartuffe, together with a glossary of 
difficult words and phrases not found in Dozy's supplement and other 
dictionaries. 

Pp. 97-143. ' The history of the seven viziers as found in Sindbadh is 
acknowledged to be the original of that of the ten viziers, which is found in 
almost all Oriental languages. It is wellnigh impossible to reconstruct the 
Arabic original text, owing to the comparatively recent date of the MSS. 
The only Persian text thus far known is that of Ousely-Kazimirski, which 
differs greatly from the Arabic. The language is simple and straightforward, 

iSee A. J. P. XII 101. 
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and proves it to be of recent date. Theodor Noldeke calls attention to a 
much older Persian recension of the story, found in Codex 593 (L) of the 
Leyden Library, written by Jusuf b. As'ad, and completed on Wednesday, 
Sept. 5, 1296. The language and style are bombastic and flowery. Noldeke 
publishes part of the text with a Latin transliteration, and German translation 
and notes. 

Pp. 144-59; LVI 54-92. Georg Biihler continues his contributions to the 
Interpretation of the Acoka-inscriptions, publishing the Sanskrit text of the 
seven pillar-edicts in the Delhi-Sivalik, Delhi-Mirat, Allahabad, Lauriya- 
Araraj, Lauriya-Navandgarh and Rurpiiria version, side by side. With the 
exception of the Delhi-Mirat and the Allahabad versions, they are all in 
excellent condition. His edition differs, therefore, but slightly in text from 
those of his predecessors, but more so in translation and the commentary. 

Pp. 161-71. Irdja, in the meaning of 'to defer, postpone,' is the verb from 
which is derived the name of the Mordjites, i. e. Mohammadans who prefer to 
postpone their judgment of a sinning Moslem until the great day of judgment, 
representing thereby the liberal, advanced wing of Mohammadan theology. 
That this is the correct definition is shown by G. van Vloten in several 
quotations from the poems of Thabit Qofna and Nacr ibn Seijar. 

Pp. 172-86. Wellhausen reviews favorably Ch. M. Doughty's Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, during 1876-7S, 2 vols., pp. 623 and 690, Cambridge, 1888. 
Doughty's main object was a visit to the rock-tombs and the inscriptions of 
Madain Calih. His work is one of the best contributions to an accurate 
knowledge of the history and geography, literature and philology of Arabia. — 
De Goeje recommends L. Abel's Sammlung von W6rterverzeichnissen als 
Vorarbeiten zu einem Worterbuch der alten arabischen Poesie. I. Die sieben 
Mu'allaqat; Text, vollstandiges Worterverzeichniss, deutscher und arabischer 
Commentar. (Berlin, 1891.) The review contains a number of additions to 
the glossary, published by Abel, and several corrections. 

Pp. 187-203. F. Spiegel shows that the Avesta and the Shahname, or Book 
of the Kings, by Firdflsi, have not only many points in common relative to 
the Iranian legendary history, but also no less important points of difference 
in chronology, sociology and other topics of interest. In the Shahname the 
king occupies the first and most respected place, in the Avesta only a secondary 
position. 

Pp. 204-20. F. Bollensen sends a number of critical notes on the Rigveda, 
with special reference to F. Max Muller's treatment of the Marut hymns in 
' The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmanas, translated and explained,' vol. I ; 
London, 1869. 

Pp. 221-38. Of special interest to the student of Semitic comparative 
philology are Aug. Muller's notes on Lagarde's Uebersicht iiber die Bildung 
der . . . Nomina, and J. Barth's Nominalbildung. 1 He prints several additions 

m 

and corrections to Lagarde's statements concerning • JU<» (! on p. 92, 1) 
iSeeA. J. P. XII 107-8. 
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and Jm}» (33, 27). Acknowledging the merits of the many reviews of 

these works, he shows that the reviewers have apparently overlooked some of 
the most important facts ; above all that Lagarde and Barth both begin with 
the same proposition, viz. "dass eine und dieselbe Form in verschiedenen 
Einzelfallen auch sehr verschiedenen Ursprungs sein kann"; the same 
method is observed, the same general results are obtained ; the difference 
being only in the details. The chief attraction of both is their great origin- 
ality and the novelty of their methods, which Miiller carefully describes, 
illustrates and compares. It is only in the details that we notice a difference 
in method as well as result. These cases are specially treated by M., who 
shows that Barth is a philologian, registering the facts and letting them speak 
for themselves, while Lagarde enters into the philosophy of language and 
deals with ultimate problems. Two desiderata in Semitic philology, so 
happily and abundantly supplied in Indogermanic linguistics, are statistics 
and linguistic chronology. This gap ought to be filled speedily by some of 
the many younger Semitic scholars. Miiller closes by calling attention to the 
remarkable similarity in the relation between noun and verb in the Semitic 
languages and the Turkish. 

Pp. 239-44. In his discussion of amber in the commerce of the Middle 
Ages, K. G. Jacob had disputed a number of statements on this subject made 
by O. Schneider. 1 The latter now defends his position, showing the extreme 
weakness of Jacob's arguments, which Jacob tries to strengthen on pp. 6gi-g2. 

Pp. 245-91. Paul Horn prints a second instalment of the Persian text of 
the Memoirs of the Shah Tahmasp I of Persia (c. 1563 A. D.), consisting of 
extracts from the historical work of Mohammad Mehdi Ibn Hadi Sirazi (found 
in the Berlin MS, Cod. Sprenger 204). 

Pp. 292-94. W. Pertsch sends a descriptive list of 32 coins given to the 
D. M. G. by the heirs of the late H. L. Fleischer. 

Pp. 295-300. M. Schreiner points out that among the Mediaeval Chronicles 
and Chronological Notes (edited by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 1887) that of Josef 
b. Isak Sambari contains the largest amount of thus far unknown legendary 
stories concerning Jewish rabbis and grammarians. Josef's source is usually 
Al-Makrizi's Account of the Egyptian Synagogues. 

Pp. 301-2. The same writer has a note on As-Sabti, son of Harun-ar- 
Rasid, supplementing Noldeke's article in vol. 43, 327. 2 

Pp. 303-8. Th. Aufrecht, The Prandhamanorama of Divakara (1627 A. D.), 
being a commentary to the Jatakapaddhati of Kecava Daivajna (c. 1490 A. D.), 
throws light on several obscure astrological writings. Biographical and bibli- 
ographical notes on Kecava and Divakara are added. Aufrecht also explains 
1) santya = sahantya ; 2) hid = helas (Rigveda) 3) Bhattoji must have taught 
as early as 1620; 4) on Kavyapariksha ; 5) Panini's poem Iambavativijaya. 

Pp. 309—42. S. Fraenkel bestows high praise on Noldeke's Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Alexanderromans (Denkschriften der kaiserl. Akademie der 

1 Vol. 43, 353; A. J. P. XII 103. 2 A. J. P. XII 103. 
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Wiss. in Wien, Bd. XXXVII, 5 (Wien, 1890).— H. Hirschfeld reviews A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel, by Jephet ibn Ali the Karaite, edited and 
translated by D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1891), — Favorable mention by G. H. 
Schils of C. de Harlez' Hi, ceremonial de la Chine antique (Paris, 1890), and 
L'ecole philosophique moderne de la Chine (Bruxelles, 1890). — F. Hommel 
announces Register und Nachtrage zu der 1889 erschienenen Uebersicht uber 
die Bildung der . . . Nomina von P. de Lagarde (aus dem 37. Bande der Abh. 
der k. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1891, pp. 76).. The index is carefully 
made and the addenda are of great importance. 

PP' 343~6o. K. Vollers sends three contributions : 1. Additions to the 
articles on the Zar, by de Goeje and Noldeke, in ZDMG 44, 480 and 701.* 
2. On the vocalic change in Arabic words borrowed from other languages, 
explaining e. g. why in Arabic loan-words an 1? is often found in the place of 
the general Semitic S or the Greek soft breathing. 3. Simmawi, the poisoner, 
whose name popular etymology has connected with simm 'poison,' is a distor- 
tion of simdwi. 

Pp. 361-94. A. Sprenger criticises Hamadani's description of the Arabian 
peninsula and the publication of this work by D. H. Muller. It is practically 
a continuation of the well-known controversy against the famous traveller 
Eduard Glaser and a defence of Muller against the latter. 

Pp- 395~4 02 - C. Snouck-Hargrouje sends an Arabic text, with German 
translation and commentary, referring to slave-trade in Singapore at the 
present time. The document is an inquiry sent a few years ago by a pious 
Arabian living in Singapore to a learned countryman of his residing in Batavia. 
The answer of the latter is given in a German translation without the text. 
S. shows the impossibility of suppressing the slave-trade by decrees and laws 
rather than by the education and moral elevation of the masses. 

Pp. 403-29. H. Vambery describes the intellectual life of Persian women, 
based'on a MS of Mahmud Kazar (born 1799), consisting of a series of poems 
in eleven sections, called Mazmas Mahmud (= the Miscellanies of Mahmud). 
It is this, one of the best specimens of modern Persian literature, throwing a 
bright light on the inner history of the splendid reign of Feth Ali Sah. Section 
5, called Nakli Mezlir = Society-report, i. e. a description of the person and 
work of Persian poetesses, was written at Nihawend in 1825 (1241 H.), and 
contained 3 subdivisions: 1) the royal princesses, 2) the women of the royal 
harem, and 3) the poetesses of the Iranian countries. Extracts in Persian, 
with German translation, show the superiority of the Persian women in intel- 
lect and wit over their Mohammadan sisters in Arabia, Turkey, Middle Asia 
and Hindustani. 

Pp. 429-34. Examining M. de Clercq's catalogue of a collection of Sassanian 
gems (Paris, 1890), Paul Horn discovers and corrects a number of deficiencies 
in the text written by M. J. Menant, with the assistance of M. Ed. Drouin. 

Pp. 435-38. L. von Schroeder calls attention to the peculiar accentuation 
of the last six leaves of the Vienna Kathaka MS, containing the 35th Sthanaka, 

iSee A. J. P. XII 107. 
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treating of the Prayaccitti. The Vedatta is marked by a vertical stroke below 
the syllable and the genuine Svarita by a small circumflex, also beneath the 
line. 

Pp. 438-46. M. Steinschneider, quoting Fihrist, p. 312: "Apollonius of 
Tyana (or Balinas) was the earliest writer about talismans, and his work on 
this subject is famous among us," states that Apollonius is reported to have 
been the author of works on mysticism, magic and alchemy. On magic he is 
said to have written six works of which Arabic translations in MS are existing. 
Some of these evidently belong to Apollonius (Pergaeus) the Mathematician. 
Steinschneider also gives additions to his article on Aristotle's Parva Naturalia 
among the Arabians (see vol. 37, 477; A. J. P. V 529). 

Pp. 454-64. Ernst Leumann expresses his thanks to Sanskrit students and 
public libraries for their liberality in lending him Sanskrit MSS, and offers, in 
return, the free use of any MS in his possession, of which he prints a complete 
list, in three sections. 

Pp- 465-92. A. Mttller and A. Socin discuss H. Thorbecke's literary 
remains and H. L. Fleischer's lexicographical material, both presented to the 
D. M. G. 

Pp- 493 - 500. Up to the year 1677 Hebrew Bibles were very expensive in 
Germany and full of mistakes. In that year Balth. Christ. Wust, of Frankfurt, 
undertook to publish a more reliable and, at the same time, cheaper edition. 
He engaged for this purpose David Clodius.born 1644, and from 1671 Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Giessen, as chief editor. As second proof-reader 
and corrector he secured Leo Simon, Dr. Med. and Rabbi in Mainz, whose 
life and work, literary and social activity, are described by David Kaufmann. 

Pp. 501-10. W. Bacher has a very interesting review of J. Filrst's Glossa- 
rium Graeco-Hebraeum, oder der griechische Worterschatz der jiidischen 
Midraschwerke. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und Alterthumskunde (Strassburg, 
1891). 

Pp. 511-76. The Waqf-right from the point of view of the Sari'at-right, as 
interpreted by the hanefite school, is discussed by J. Kresmarik as a contribu- 
tion to the study of the Islamite Law. Waqf or Wakuf means a pious founda- 
tion for religious or charitable purposes. Their great importance lies not so 
much in the wealth that they represent, but rather in the fact that they serve 
those religious and benevolent ends the want of which is felt by all classes 
and for which, owing to the peculiar organization of the Muhammadan 
commonweal, little or nothing is done by the state government or the com- 
munities. Poor-associations, mosques, schools, hospitals, aqueducts are main- 
tained and provided for by the Waqf. 

Pp- 577-9 1 - Julius Weber, a missionary residing in the Northwestern 
Himalaya, publishes, with a preface by Georg Huth, the Tibetan text of the 
Buddhist sutra of the ' Eight manifestations,' with a German translation and 
notes by himself and Huth. 

Pp. 592-619. Julius Wellhausen, in his book Reste arabischen Heidentums 
(p. 217), maintains that there are only a few genuine Arabic names of stars, 
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while most of them are borrowed from the Greek. Unfortunately, he does not 
mention any special names. F. Hommel examines the Arabic names of stars, 
and especially of the moon-stations, and comes to the conclusion that their 
origin is Semitic and their age much greater than admitted by Wellhausen. 
Thus the constellation banu Nas is really ' banu an 'As,' the ' an ' (= har.) 
being the old article before 'alif and 'ayin ; 'As is the K>1? of Job = Syr. NfllW 
(= Arcturus) ; again 'Al'ayyuq (= capella) is the Babylonian iqu (iqu being the 
god of the star askar = capella), which originally is = 'unSqu (goat) ; 'al'ayyuq 
properly = ' the goatherd' (cf. the rjvloxoQ of the Greeks) ; Simak (virgo) is also 
a word found in Babylonia, where we have sumuk same; samak = pisces is 
the result of a secondary development. The name of the sixteenth moon- 
station, azzubanay, is the Babylonian zibanitu = X1^ al - Of Semitic origin is 
also the name of Sirius and.Prokyon (= the two si'ray), corresponding to the 
Babylonian Kakkab Kak-ban (star of the weapon of the bow) and Kakkab 
Kak-si-di (= mesri = north). Hommel shows that long before the sixth 
century of our era the Bedouins had known the names of the moon-stations 
and the stars, and that their origin points to Assyria and Babylonia, whence 
they were brought to the other Semitic nations, as well as to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Pp. 620-28. R. von Stackelberg's Iranica treat of, 1. Rustam who is called 
a Sagzi = Sara^r (i. e. of Sejestan) ; 2. The Iranian Tof<Sn?c legend of Arsak, 
the son of Valarsak. It is simply the Armenian version of the Avestan story 
of Erexsa, the archer = Neo-Persian Aris (Firdusi) ; 3. Contributions to the 
knowledge of the Ossetan religious folklore. 

Pp. 629-81 contain a part of the Sanskrit text of Dinalapanikacukasaptati, 
with German translation by R. Schmidt, describing the parrot (cuka)as teacher 
and counsellor of man. 

Pp. 682-84. P. v. Bradke denies W. Neisser's assertion (Bezz. Beitr. XVII 
244) that 6man, 6manvant, 6myavant and avant are pre-Vedic forms preserved 
in the present text of the Veda. 

Pp. 685-90. Ign. Goldziher has a note on the 'jinnat' (= dai/iovia) of the 
Arabic poets. 

Pp. 693-712. Favorable reviews by Th. Noldeke of K. Ahrens' Das Buch 

der Naturgegenstande (Kiel, 1892) and by Im. Low of R. Payne-Smith's 

Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxonii, 1890), fasc. VII. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 



Revue de Philologie. Vol. XV. 

No. 1. 

1. Pp. 1-5. Henri Weil discusses critically a few passages in Lysias 
■Kepi ttjq vohreiaq, and also in the Lysias of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
where this speech is preserved. The remarks are characterized by the 
well-known penetration of the author. 

2. Pp. 6-13. Laeviana, by Louis Havet, — a critical discussion of a 
dozen fragments of Laevius. The article contains valuable metrical 
observations, especially in regard to synaphea. 
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3. Pp. 14-33. Popular Latin versification in Africa (Commodianus and 
Verecundus), by L. Vernier. After a brief review of what has been done 
by others on the subject, the author institutes a careful and methodical 
investigation. He concludes that the peculiarities of the prosody under 
discussion are neither isolated facts nor aimless blunders, but are all due 
to three great principles or processes that afterwards changed Latin into 
Romance : the suppression of unaccented shorts before or after the tone- 
syllable, and the shortening of unaccented longs — processes which took one 
tempus from words; the recession of the accent, which led to the same 
result; finally, analogy, which, contrary to usual laws, sometimes caused 
shorts to be lengthened. With the uncertain material resulting from these 
processes and the consequent loss of acute perception of quantity, the 
poets tried to imitate the hexameters of classical Latin ; but they read 
these with their own corrupt pronunciation. Spondees, for instance, when 
the apaiQ was not an accented syllable, were trochees. Hence the model 
had been spoiled, and the material with which the mould was cast was 
inadequate. They were attempting to imitate the inimitable. The author 
cites many examples to illustrate his views, and scans a considerable 
number of verses. He admits that sometimes the same verse can be 
scanned in different ways, and that it is not possible always to see at a 
glance the true scansion, even when there is but one. On the whole, his 
treatment of the subject is the most satisfactory, perhaps, that has appeared. 

4. Pp. 34-40. Continuation of O. Riemann's remarks on various ques- 
tions of Latin syntax. In this article is discussed the question how the 
unreal imperfect subjunctive was turned into the infinitive. Admitting 
some weak places in the line of argument, he decides in favor of -urum 
fuissc. He cites and discusses all the examples that have been claimed 
for -urum esse, and gives a list of the certain and the doubtful examples of 
-urum fuisse. 

5. Pp. 40-45. Frederic Plessis critically discusses four passages of 
Propertius (iv, i, 17-20; iv, 1, 73; ii, 1, 37-38; ii, 13, 19). His remarks 
merit attention. 

6. Pp. 46-50. Jules Martha discusses the reasons that induced Cicero 
(Brutus, ch. xiv) to believe that certain men who lived before the Punic 
wars were eloquent. He concludes that Cicero was not influenced, as 
some think, by any histories in which fictitious speeches may have been 
ascribed to them, but inferred from the influence they wielded on critical 
occasions that they must have been able orators. 

7. Pp. 51-55- H. d'Arbois Jubainville defends Liv. v, 34, 8 per Taurinos 
saltusque Juliae Alpis transcenderunt, rejecting Madvig's emendation, per 
Taurinos saltus vallem^w Duriae Alpis transcenderunt. The Alpis Julia, 
it is true, is far away from the Taurini, but the author most appositely 
remarks: " Un auteur, mSme an auteur de l'antiquite, peut quelquefois se 
contredire, et souvent il arrive que ses contradictions sont la partie la plus 
instructive de ses ecrits." His theory, which seems very plausible, is that 
Livy drew from two contradictory sources. He shows what these sources 
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were and points out other instances of like confusion. The question is an 
interesting one, as its solution will show where the centre of gravity of the 
Celtic population was at that time. The earlier authority gave per sallus 
Juliae Alpis, the later per Taurines. 

8. Pp. 56-58. S. Dosson, discovering that M. Hochart was really in 
earnest when he attempted to show that the works of Tacitus are a recent 
forgery and that they are mentioned by no writer before 1425, cites several 
instances in which authors quoted him verbatim or nearly so, and by name, 
at an earlier date. 

9. Pp. 59-60. E. Audouin explains the origin of the contradiction 
between Caes. de Bell. Civ. i, 15 and Pompey's letters (Cic. ad Att. viii, 
11 A; 12 A), and removes a difficulty in B. Civ. i, 30 and i, 37, 2. 

10. Pp. 61-63. Noniana — critical discussion of six passages of Nonius, 
by Louis Havet. 

11. P. 64. Louis Havet shows that the first syllable of cicur is, or may 
be, long in the three passages of Pacuvius where it has been considered 
short. 

12. Pp. 65-75. Enniana — critical discussion of fifteen passages of 
Ennius, by Louis Havet. 

13. P. 75. Louis Havet restores the two extant fragments of the Aquae 
Caldae of Atta. 

14. Pp. 76-81. George Doncieux investigates the question who wrote 
[Tibul.] iv, 2-6. He concludes that the elegies 7-12 were composed by 
Sulpicia alone, el. 2, 4, 6 by Tibullus alone, and 3, 5 by both together, 
Sulpicia furnishing the sentiment and some expressive verses, Tibullus 
elaborating and completing. 

15. P. 82. The Vita Tibulli begins: Albius Tibullus, eques regalis. 
For regalis has been substituted Romanus. Baehrens reads : Albius 
Tibullus, eques R. e Cabis. "G. D.," in the article before us, objects to 
the preposition, and reads R. Gabis. He also cites Hor. Epist. I 4 in 
regions Pedana as confirming Gabis, which was in the regie Pedana. 

16. Pp. 83-84. In Plat. Rep. Ill 405 C, O. R. inserts "H ov after SwaoTov, 
and cites several instances of owe, aXXa — in reply to a double question, 
where the reply is adapted only to the second alternative. Cf. Gorg. 453 1). 

17. Pp. 84-85. H. de la Ville de Mirmont proposes Acmonio for 
Armonio in Am. Marcellinus, xxii, 8, 17. 

18. Pp. 86-96. Book Notices. (1). A. M. D. commends De syllabarum 
in trisemam longitudinem productarum usu Aeschyleo et Sophocleo scripsit 
Sigof redus Reiter, Leipzig and Prague, 1887. (2). A. describes the contents 
of Die Entstehung der griechischen Literatursprachen, by Ed. Zarncke, 
Leipzig, 1890, and pronounces the position taken by the author not 
altogether tenable. (3). Ch. Cucuel describes and favorably criticises 
Quaestiones scaenicae.diss. inaug. scripsit Fridericus Harzmann, Marpurgi 
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Cattorum,i889. (4). Ch. Cucuel favorably criticises Denys d'Halicarnasse, 
Jugement sur Lysias, texte et traduction frangaise, etc., par A. M. Desrous- 
seaux et Max Egger, Paris, 1890, and suggests some slight improvements 
for the text, critical commentary and translation. (5). P. N. favorably 
mentions Intorno all' opusculo di Palefato de incredibilibus. Considera- 
zioni di Nicolo Festa. Florence and Rome, 1890. (6). A. briefly describes 
Fr. Kraner's editions of Caes. Com. de Bel. Gal. and de Bel. Civ., Berlin, 
1890 and 1880. (7). F. Plessis praises Schulze's Romische Elegiker, 
Berlin, 1890, and commends with some reserve Adolf Kiessling's 2d edition 
of Hor. Odes and Epodes, Berlin, 1890. (8). S. Chabert commends Lucian 
Miiller, De Accii fabulis disputatio, Berlin, 1890. (9). L. D. makes rather 
unfavorable mention of Munro's Lucretius (translated into French by A. 
Reymond, Paris, 1890) and (10) of Schtitz's Hor. Odes and Epodes, 3d ed., 
Berlin, 1889. (n). Anonymous praise of Jahn's Eclogae e Proclo de 
philosophia chaldaica, Halle, 1891. (12). Alban Derroja makes favorable 
mention of Hime's Introduction to the Latin Language, London, 1890, but 
finds a few faults and errors. (13). E. C. notices Les Scolies genevoises 
de l'lliade, publiees . . . par J. Nicole, Paris, 1891, and gives an account of 
the Gtnevensis 44. (14). Emile Chatelain praises highly and gives a brief 
analysis of Le latin de Gregoire de Tours, par Max Bonnet, Paris, 1890. 
(15). E. C. briefly notices Sexti Pompei Festi de verborum significatu cum 
Pauli epitome : edidit Aemilius Thewrewk de Ponor, Pars I, Budapestini, 
1889, and (16) Corpus glossariorum latinorum, vol. IV: edidit G. Goetz, 
Leipzig, 1889, and (17) a work on the MSS of the letters of Piiny the 
Younger, by S. G. de Vries in the Exercitationes palaeographicae in 
Bibliotheca (Jniversitatis Lugduno-Batavae, etc., Lugd. Batav., 18901 
(18). Brief anonymous mention of Chronologie de l'Empire remain, publiee 
sous la direction de K. Cagnat, par George Goyau, Paris, 1891. 

No. 2. 

1. P. 97. R. Dareste calls attention to a fragment of a law of Solon (in 
the recently published Scholia to Homer) throwing light on 6fot)A??c. 

2. P. 98. Jules Nicole emends the passage referred to in (1). 

3. Pp. 98-100. B. Haussoullier publishes his restoration of the mutilated 
column 31 of the"A6r/vaiav no?ureia, with Kenyon's comments on it. 

4. Pp. 101-15. Chemica Graeca, e codicibus MSS Monacensi 112 et 
Bernensi 579, by Albert Jahn : elaborate critical discussion of numerous 
passages. 

5. P. 116. J. Keelhoff shows that eirmloa should be stricken from the 
Lexica. 

6. Pp. 117-30. Critical and metrical notes on Commodianus, by Leon 
Vernier. 

7. Pp. 130-31. Acciana — critical notes on four fragments of Accius, by 
Louis Havet. 
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8. Pp. 132-38. H. Lebegue adopts the method of Alfred Jacob (see 
Rev. de Phil., April, 1889) and corrects numerous errors in the dates of 
MSS contained in Facsimiles des manuscrits grecs dates, etc., published 
by H. Omont, Paris, 1890-91. 

9. Pp. 139-54. Colonel Stoffel criticises Das Kriegswesen Casars, by 
Franz Frohlich. Admitting the excellence of the work in every other 
respect, he finds and corrects numerous errors in the treatment of military 
affairs. He seems to hold the view that none but a military man can be 
competent to speak of the military affairs of the ancients. 

10. Pp. 155-56. Jean Psichari explains Soph. El. i-to, 159. 

Hi Pp. 156-60. Under the head of Bulletin bibliographique, B. Haus- 
soullier gives an account of the contents of Classical Texts from Papyri in 
the British Museum, including the newly discovered Poems of Herodas, 
edited by F. G. Kenyon. With autotype facsimiles of MSS British 
Museum. London, 1891. 

No. 3. 

1. P. 161. Announcement of the death of Othon Kiemann, who died 
Aug. 16, 1S92, aged thirty-eight years. The next volume of the Review 
will contain his biography. 

2. Pp. 162-67. F. G. Kenyon furnishes some fragments of Herodas. 

3. P. 167. F. Cumont calls attention to a letter of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

4. Pp. 168-74. Critical notes by C.-E. Ruelle on the Musical Problems 
ascribed to Aristotle. 

5. P. 174. O. R. finds an example of tamquam = 'as if in the sense of 
'with the notion that' in Cicero (Brut. I 5). 

6. Pp. 175-76. R. Cagnat shows from a recently discovered inscription 
that in Plin. Hist. Nat. V 4, 29, the true reading is Chiniavense. 

No. 4 merely completes the Revue des Revues, begun in No. 1 and continued 

through Nos. 2 and 3. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 



CORRECTION. 

I regret that in a footnote to my article on the verb aajvdu, etc., on page 78 
of this Journal, I misrepresented Professor Thayer's statement in his Lexicon. 
The passages cited in the note are complete for the New Testament only, not 
for ' the Scriptures.' The error was entirely mine. In the same footnote, for 
Rev. 12, 2 read 12, 12. Professor Thayer has kindly sent me another example 
of KaTaaiojvda. The form is Karaaiaivovv ; it occurs in Diod. Sic. 19, 94, and 
should be classed with the seven cases mentioned at the bottom of page 78. 
The table on page 83 should be corrected to correspond.— M. H. Morgan. 



